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bear out the usual opinion. The immense 
self-sacrifices which the most wilful men 
often make, show that wilfulness is a very 
different thing from selfishness. The care 
that men have for what is to happen after 
they are dead, cannot be selfish. And finally 
and chiefly, the constant use of the. word 
"u>e" — as when we speak of our possessions 
on the Pacific — our destiny as a republic — 
in cases in which no personal interests at all 
are involved, show conclusively that men 
do not make their personal interests their 
only ones, and therefore may, at least, 
subordinate them to the interests of the 
community. 

But just the revelation of the possibility 
of this complete self-sacrifice in man, and 
the belief in its saving power, will serve to 
redeem the logicality of all men. For he 
who recognizes the logical necessity of com- 
plete self-identification of one's own inter- 
ests with those of the community, and its 
potential existence ia man, even if he has it 
not himself, will perceive that only the in- 
ferences of that man who has it are logical, 
and so views his own inferences as being 
valid only so far as they would be accepted 
by that man. But so far as he has this be- 
lief, he becomes identified with that man. 
And that ideal perfection of knowledge by 
which we have seen that reality is consti- 
tuted must thus belong to a community in 
which this identification is complete. 

This would serve as a complete establish- 
ment of private logicality, were it not that 
the assumption that man or the community 
(which may be wider than man) shall ever 
arrive at a state of information greater than 



some definite finite information, is entirely 
unsupported by reasons. There cannot be 
a scintilla of evidence to show that at 
some time all living beings shall not be an- 
nihilated at once, and that forever after 
there shall be throughout the universe any 
intelligence whatever. Indeed, this very 
assumption involves itself a transcendent 
and supreme interest, and therefore from its 
very nature is unsusceptible of any support 
from reasons. This infinite hope which we 
all have (for even the atheist will constantly 
betray his calm expectation that what is 
Best will come about)ls something so august 
and momentous, that all reasoning in refer- 
ence to it is a trifling impertinence. We do 
not want to know what are the weights of 
reasons pro and con. — that is, how much odds 
we should wish to receive on such a venture 
in the long run— because there is no long 
run in the case; the question is single and 
supreme, and all is at stake upon it. We 
are in the condition of a man in a life and 
death struggle ; if he have not sufficient 
strength, it is wholly indifferent to him how 
he acts, so that the only assumption upon 
which he can act rationally is the hope of 
success. So this sentiment is rigidly de- 
manded by logic. If its object were any 
determinate fact, any private interest, it 
might conflict with the results of knowl- 
edge and so with itself; but when its object 
is of a nature as wide as the community can 
turn out to be, it is always a hypothesis un- 
contradicted by facts and justified by its 
indispensibleness for making any action 
rational. 



THE LAOKOON AS A WORK OF ART. 

[Translated from the German of Goethe bj E. S. MoEOili.] 

[The editor takes pleasure in being able to offer in this number two of the most remarkable 
interpretations of Art-work that exist in all literature. Winckelmann and Goethe stand unri- 
valled among moderns for their appreciation of classic art. Goethe does more than recognize 
classic art — lie esteems all styles of art each in its true spirit and time. This has been shown 
in the essay on Da Vinci's " Last Supper.'' The intensity of Winckelmann's admiration of the 
Classic art was well shown in the article on the " Torso " published in the last number of the 
Journal. But his appreciation extends only to outlines, and he is filled with disgust when he 
sees the paintings of the greatest Italians.- Color does not distract his attention from the out- 
lines, lie who would see the beautiful in classic art must practise the same abstraction from 
color as well as from the action portrayed. Let him look at Correggio's " Night," for example ; 
first, forgetting the outline in the magic of the coloring, and secondly, confining his attention 
merely to the forms, and he will see how beautiful and how ugly a picture may be, when 
viewed from two different standpoints. — Editor.] 



A genuine work of art, like a work of 
nature, remains forever inexhaustible by 
the understanding. It is looked at, it im- 



presses us, it produces an effect, but cannot be 
wholly comprehended, much less can its es- 
sence, its real value, be expressed in words. 
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So what is here said of the Laokoon by 
no means presumes to exhaust the subject; 
we rather make this admirable work of art 
the occasion than the subject of our re- 
marks. May it not be long before it is again 
so placed that every lover of art may be 
able to enjoy it and speak of it, each in his 
own way ! It is hardly possible to speak of 
a great work of art without speaking of art 
in general, since the latter is comprehended 
in the former, and each one of us, accord- 
ing to his powers, can develop the Universal 
out of such a particular case ; we therefore 
offer first some remarks of a general nature. 
AU high works of art express humanity; 
the plastic arts have for their special object 
the representation of the human form; for 
the present we speak only of these. 

Art has many grades, in each of which 
distinguished artists may appear; but a per- 
fect work of art embraces all the excellen- 
cies which are found separately in lesser 
works. The highest works of art known 
to us, exhibit living, highly organized na- 
tures. We expect before anything else 
knowledge of the human body in its parts, 
proportions, inward and outward, adapta- 
tions, forms and motions in general. 

Character. Knowledge of the variation of 
the parts in form and action. Peculiarities 
are discriminated and exhibited separately. 
Thus characters originate, and by this means 
several art-works may be brought together 
in important relations, just as when a single 
work is composed of parts, these parts have 
a like important connection with each other. 
The subject may be at rest or in motion. 
A work or its parts may be either self- 
centred, showing its mere existence in a 
state of rest, or it may be represented as 
moved, active, full of passionate expression. 

Ideal. For the attainment of success here, 
the artist has need of a profound, thorough, 
persevering mind, to which must be added a 
still higher sense, that he may comprehend 
the subject in its whole extent; seize the 
supreme moment proper for representation, 
as well as lift it out of its narrow actuality, 
and give to it in an ideal world proportion, 
limit, reality and dignity. 

Agreeableness. But the subject and the 
manner of representing it are subordinate to 
the sensuous laws of art, viz., order, com- 
prehensibility, symmetry, contrast, etc., 
whereby it becomes beautiful; that is, 
agreeable to the eye. 

Beauty. It is further subject to the law 
14 



of spiritual beauty which originates in pro- 
portion; to which, one cultivated in the 
production or creation of the beautiful, 
knows how to subordinate everything, even 
extremes. Having first stated the condi- 
tions which we demand in a high work of 
art, I can say much in a few words, when I 
assert that our group fulfils them all; nay 
more, that they could be developed out of it. 
It will be conceded that it shows knowl- 
edge of the human form and its character- 
istics, as well as expression and passion. 
In how high and ideal a way the subject is 
seized, will be evident from what follows — 
that the work is beautiful no one will doubt 
who recognizes the justness with which the 
extremes of physical and mental suffering 
are here represented. On the other hand, 
it will seem paradoxical to many when I 
maintain that this group is at the same time 
pleasing. A few words upon this point also. 
Every work of art must prove itself as such, 
and this it can do only through what we call 
sensuous beauty or grace. The ancients, 
far removed from the modern delusion that 
a work of art must have the appearance of 
a work of nature, stamped their works as 
such by the studied arrangement of parts; 
by means of symmetry they educated the 
eye to an insight into relations, so that a 
complicated work became comprehensible. 
Through this symmetry and through oppo- 
sition (of parts) the highest contrasts be- 
came possible by means of slight variations. 
The care of the artists was most happily 
bestowed in placing complicated masses in 
contrast, especially with groups in bringing 
the extremities into a harmonious position, 
so that every work of art, if we disregard, 
its import, and see only its most general 
outlines from a distance, still strikes the 
eye as an harmonious whole. The antique 
vases furnish hundreds of examples of such 
agreeable grouping, and it would, perhaps, 
be possible to give a series of beautiful in- 
stances of such symmetrically artistic and 
pleasing compositions from vase-sculptures 
of the simplest repose, up to the passionate 
life of the Laokoon. I therefore venture to 
repeat that the group of Laokoon, besides 
its other recognized merits, is also a model of 
symmetry and variety, of rest and motion, 
of contrast and gradation, which makes an 
impression upon the spectator, partly sensu- 
ous, partly spiritual, and which excites an 
agreeable sensation by the exquisite pathos 
of the representation, and tempers the storm 
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of suffering and passion by grace and beauty. 
—It is greatly to the advantage of a work 
of art to be self-existent, complete. A sub- 
ject at rest shows itself as merely existing, 
and is therefore complete in and through 
itself. A Jupiter with a thunderbolt in his 
lap; a Juno reposing on her majesty and 
feminine dignity; a Minerva absorbed in 
herself, — are subjects which alike have no 
external relations; they rest on and in them- 
selves, and are the earliest favorite subjects 
of sculpture. But within the splendid do- 
main of the mystic sphere of the arts, in 
which the isolated, self-existing natures 
stand, there are smaller circles where the 
single forms are conceived and represented 
with reference to other existences. For ex- 
ample, the nine Muses led by Apollo, are 
conceived and represented individually; but 
in the grand, complex choir, each becomes 
far more interesting. If art passes over to 
a more passionate significance, it proceeds 
in the same manner; it presents us either a 
circle of figures which have a passionate 
relation to each other, like Niobe and her 
children pursued by Apollo and Diaiia, or 
it exhibits in one work both the emotion and 
its cause. We have now in mind only the 
beautiful boy taking the thorn from his foot; 
the wrestler, the two groups of Fauns and 
Nymphs in Dresden, and the life-like, 
splendid group of Laiikoon. 

Sculpture is, with reason, so highly 
esteemed because it can, and must, bring 
the art of representation to its highest 
point, since it divests man of everything 
that is non-essential. Thus, in the group. 
Ijaiikoon is a mere name: the artists 
have stripped him of his priesthood, his 
Trojan nationality, of all poetic and mytho- 
logic accessories: he is nothing of all that 
the fable makes him. It is a father with 
two sons, in danger of being overcome by 
two fierce animals — neither are these latter 
sent by the gods, but merely natural ser- 
pents, powerful enough to vanquish several 
men. but by no means in their form or treat- 
ment supernatural, avenging, punishing 
beings. In accordance with their nature, 
they glide up, coil and intertwine them- 
selves, and one, being irritated, bites. If 
I should interpret this group, without recog- 
nizing any broader significance, I should 
call it a tragic idyl. A father is sleeping 
near his two sons; they are encircled by 
serpents, and now awaking, they struggle 
to free themselves from the living net. 



This work of art is especially powerful 
through the seizure of the moment. In 
order that a work of art may really seem to 
pass before the eye, a passing moment must 
be chosen ; a moment earlier, no part of the 
whole would have been found in this posi- 
tion; a moment later, every part must have 
left this position; because of this (happy 
choice of & moment) the work will ever be 
fresh and living to millions of spectators. 

In order rightly to comprehend the intent 
of the Laokoiin, let one stand before it with 
closed eyes and at a proper distance ; then, 
let him open his eyes and immediately shut 
them again : he will see the whole marble in 
motion; he will fear, when he again opens 
his eyes, to find the whole group changed. 
I might say, as it stands there, that it is a 
flash of lightning fixed; a wave turned into 
stone at the moment that it moves towards 
the shore. The same effect is produced 
when the group is seen at night by torch- 
light. The condition of the three figures is 
wisely represented in gradation; the elder 
son has only the extremities entangled, the 
other, more encumbered, has his breast 
especially compressed ; by the movement of 
his right arm, he tries to get breath; with 
the left, he gently holds back the head of 
the serpent, to prevent its making another 
fold around his breast; the serpent is in the 
act of escaping from his hand, but evidently 
does not bite him; . on the contrary, the 
father attempts by violence to free himself 
and his children from these entanglements ; 
he seizes the other serpent, and this one, 
being irritated, bites him on the hip. 

In order to account for the attitude of the 
father, as well as the position of the several 
parts of his body, it seems decidedly best to 
assign as the cause of the whole motion, the 
sudden pain from the wound. The serpent 
has not bitten, but is biting, and that in a 
sensitive part of the body, above and a little 
back of the hip. The head of the serpent 
as restored, has never been in a position to 
bite. Fortunately, traces of the upper and 
under jaws are still to be seen upon the 
back of the statue, if, indeed, these con- 
vincing evidences be not lost in the present 
sad alterations. The serpent wounds the 
unfortunate man in a part where one is very 
sensitive to any irritation, where even a 
slight tickling causes the motion which we 
here observe occasioned by the wound. 
The figure recedes to the opposite side, 

the body is drawn in, the shoulders pressed 
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downwards, the chest expands, the head 
sirdcs toward the wounded side. The rest 
of the foregoing situation or treatment is 
shown in the imprisoned feet and struggling 
arms; hence from struggle and shrinking, 
from action and suffering,, from effort and 
failure, arises a harmony of effect which 
would, perhaps, under no other circum- 
stances, be possible. We arc lost in aston- 
ishment at the wisdom of the artists, if we 
try to imagine the wound in any other 
place ; the whole position would be changed, 
and it is not possible to conceive it more 
skilfully. It is important to remark here 
that the artist having represented a sensuous 
action, also shows us the sensuous occasion 
of it.. I repeat it, the place of the bite de- 
termines the present action of the limbs; 
the movement of the lower part of the 
body as if to escape, the drawing in of the 
abdomen, the expansion of the chest, the 
drawing down of the head and shoulders, 
nay, the expression of the face, are all 
rendered necessary by this sudden, pain- 
ful, unexpected irritation. But far be it 
from me to destroy the unity of human na- 
ture, to deny the influence of the spiritual 
powers, of this nobly perfect man; to mis- 
understand the conflict and suffering of a 
great nature. Anxiety, fear, terror, fathet-ly 
affection, all these I see coursing through 
these veins, heaving this breast and furrow- 
ing this brow; willingly, I admit, that be- 
sides the physical, the highest degree of 
mental suffering is here represented, only 
let us not be too quick to transfer the effect 
which the work produces upon us, to the 
work itself; especially, let us not imagine 
the effect of poison on the body which the 
fang of the serpent has but this moment 
reached. There is no death-struggle to be 
seen, in this noble figure, which is resisting, 
vigorous, scarcely even wounded. Here I 
must be allowed an observation which is of 
importance in the plastic arts; the highest 
pathetic expression which they are able to 
represent, hovers in transition from one 
state to another. Suppose an active child 
running with all the energy and joy of life, 
springing full of delight, then perhaps un- 
expectedly severely struck by playmates, or 
otherwise physically or morally hurt; this 
new sensation is imparted like an electrie 
shock to all his limbs. Such a transition is 
in the highest sense pathetic; it presents a 
contrast of which one can form no idea 
without having seen it. Here, evidently, 



the spiritual as well as (lie physical receives 
a shock. If in such a transition there re- 
main evident traces of the preceding con- 
dition, there arises one of the noblest sub- 
jects for plastic arts, as is the case in the 
iaokoon, where struggle and suffering are 
united in the same moment. So, for exam- 
ple, Eurydice bitten in the heel by a snake, 
as she goes joyfully through the meadow, 
with her gathered flowers, would make a 
most pathetic statue, as not only the falling 
flowers, but the direction of all the limbs 
and the fluttering of the drapery, would in- 
dicate the twofold state — the joyful advance 
and the painful arrest. 

If we have now clearly conceived the 
principal figure, in this sense, we can freely 
and safely glance over the relations, grada- 
tions and contrasts of the collective parts of 
the whole work. The choice of subject is 
one of the happiest that we can conceive; 
men struggling with dangerous animals, 
and animals which do not act with concen- 
trated force or mass, but with divided pow- 
ers; which do not threaten from one side, or 
demand a combined opposition, but animals 
which by the expansive nature of their 
organization are capable of paralyzing one 
man or several men without further injuring 
them. It is owing to this paralyzing power 
that with the most violent action a certain 
repose and unity pervades the whole. The 
effects of the action of the serpents is shown 
in gradation. One only enfolds its victim, 
the other becomes irritated, and bites its 
antagonist. 

The three figures are also most wisely 
chosen. A strong, well-built, man, but one 
already past the years of energy, less able 
to withstand pain and suffering; imagine In 
his stead a robust youth, and the group 
loses its whole value. Partners in his suffer- 
ing are two boys, small in comparison with 
him, but still two natures which are suscep- 
tible of pain. The younger struggles im- 
potently; he suffers an agony of fear, but is 
unhurt. The efforts of the father are pow- 
erful but ineffectual, and rather tend to pro- 
duce an effect contrary to what lie desires — 
he exasperates his opponent, and is wound- 
ed. The elder son is least encumbered; he 
feels neither pressure nor pain; he is terri- 
fied at the sudden Wound and motion of his 
father; he cries out, while he endeavors to 
free his foot from the serpent's fold;— here, 
then, is at once a spectator and participant, 
and the work is complete. 
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I will here repeat what I have already al- 
luded to in passing, viz., that each of the 
three figures shows a double treatment and 
has a twofold action. The younger son 
tries to get his breath by holding up his 
right arm, and with the left hand pushes 
back the serpent; he wishes to mitigate the 
present evil and to prevent a greater— the 
highest degree of activity which remains 
possible in his constrained position. The 
father struggles to free himself from the 
folds of the serpent, and at the same time 
his body shrinks back from the sudden bite. 
The elder son is terrified at his father's mo- 
tion, and seeks to free himself from the 
lightly-wound serpent. The climax of the 
moment represented has already been com- 
mended as the great merit of this work of 
art, and here there is something to be spe- 
cially remarked. 

We assumed that these were natural ser- 
pents, which had wound themselves around 
a father and his sons while sleeping, whence 
in the contemplation of the moment we saw 
before us a climax. The first instant of the 
encircling of the sleepers is full of breathless 
interest, but not significant for art. A sleep- 
ing young Hercules, encircled by serpents, 
might perhaps be made, but his appearance 
and repose would indicate what we might 
expect from his awakening. 

If we now go further, and consider the 
father, who with his children, no matter how 
it happens, feels the folds of serpents, there 
is but one moment of supreme interest : if 
the one is rendered incapable of defending 
himself — the other, though wounded, still 
capable of defence — and the third, still hav- 
ing the hope of escape. In the first condi- 
tion we see the younger son; in the second, 
the father; in the third, the elder son. Let 
one endeavor to discover another possible 
case : let him try to distribute the parts 
otherwise than as they are here distributed ! 
If we now consider the treatment from 
the beginning to the end, and see that at 
this moment it has reached the climax, we 
shall immediately become aware, in reflects 
ing upon the events which would naturally 
follow, that the whole group must change, 
and that no time could be found equal to 
this in artistic importance. The younger 
son will either be suffocated by the folds of 
the serpent, or if, in his helpless condition, 
he should irritate the serpent, will certainly 
be bitten. Either case would be unendura- 
ble, because either is too extreme for repre- 



sentation. As to the father, he would either 
be wounded in other parts, by which the 
whole position would be changed and the 
first wound become invisible to the specta- 
tor, or, if made visible, would be loath- 
some ; or the serpent may turn and attack 
the elder son; his interest would then be 
absorbed in himself; the scene thus loses 
the witness, the last gleam of hope disap- 
pears from the group; it is no longer a tra- 
gic but a terrible conception. The father, 
now centred in his own greatness and suf- 
fering, would, in that case, turn toward the 
son and become but a sympathizing subor- 
dinate. 

Man has for his own and for the sufferings 
of others but three sensations, viz., appre- 
hension, horror, and compassion — the anx- 
ious premonition of a coming evil, the un- 
expected realization of a present one, and 
sympathy with the present or past suffer- 
ings of others: all three are exhibited and 
excited in this work of art, and, moreover, 
with the truest gradation. The plastic arts 
aiming at the effect of the moment, in choos- 
ing a pathetic subject, seize on those which 
awaken terror; while poetry, on the con- 
trary, prefers such as excite apprehension 
or pity. In the group of the Laokoon, the 
father's suffering excites horror, and that in 
the highest degree; Sculpture has done her 
utmost for him ; but partly to complete the 
circle of human sensations, partly to soften 
this expression of horror, she excites pity 
for the situation of the younger son and ap- 
prehension for the elder, inasmuch as for 
him there is still hope. So, in the midst of 
complexity, the artists have produced a cer- 
tain equipoise, softened and heightened ef- 
fects, and thus completed a spiritual aud 
sensuous whole. Enough ; we may now 
boldly assert that this work of art exhausts 
its subject and happily fulfils all the condi- 
tions of art. It teaches us that if the artist 
can infuse his sense of beauty into quiet and 
simple subjects, the same sense of beauty 
can l)e shown in its greatest energy and dig- 
nity when it manifests its power in the cre- 
ation of complicated characters, and knows 
how by artistic imitation to temper and 
restrain the passionate outbreak of human 
nature. In the sequel we shall give a full 
description of the statues known by the 
name of the Niobe family, as well as of the 
group of the Farnese Bull; these belong to 
the few pathetic representations of antique 
sculpture which remain. Modern artists 
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have generally blundered in their choice of 
such subjects : for instance, when llilo. 
with both hands fast in the cleft of a tree. N 
attacked by a lion, it is vain for art to at- 
tempt to create a work which can command 
our unmingled sympathy. A twofold suf- 
fering, a useless struggle, a helpless condi- 
tion, a sure defeat, — these can excite only 
horror, if, indeed, they leave us not quite 
unmoved. 

Filially, a word concerning the relation of 
tins subject to poetry. AVe are doing A'irgil 
and the poetic art a great injustice when wo 
compare, even for a moment, this most per- 
fect master-piece of sculpture with the epi- 
sodical treatment of the same subject in the 
x'Kneid. As the unhappy exile. Eneas, is 
called upon to relate how he and his coun- 
tryman have been guilty of the unpardona- 
ble folly of bringing the famous horse into 
their city, the poet has to devise an excuse 
for their act. This is the origin of the whole. 



and the story of the Laiikoon stands here as 
a rhetorical argument by which an exagger- 
ation, if it be judicious, may well be ap- 
proved. Hence, monstrous serpents with 
crested heads come out of ihe sea. rush upon 
the children of the priest who has injured 
the horse, coil themselves around them, bite 
and cover them with venom, twist and en- 
twine themselves around the head of the 
father who hastens to the assistance of his 
children, and rear their heads in triumph 
while tlie unhappy victim beneath theirfolds 
cries in vain for help. The people are ter- 
ritied and immediately flee; no one dares to 
remain a patriot; and the listener, horrified 
at the strange and dreadful tale, willingly 
permits the horse to be brought into the 
city. 

Thus the story of Laokoiin, in Virgil, 
serves but as a means to a higher end; and 
it is still a grave question, whether the occur- 
rence be in itself a poetic subject. 



WINCKELMANN'S REMARKS ON THE LAOKOON. 



[The following passages are translated from 
thums. Wlen, im akademischen Verlaye, 177(1. J 

The feet of the Egyptian statues in the 
Campitloglio, which have been preserved. 
are, like those of the Apollo Belvidere and 
Laokoiin, of unequal length; the right foot, 
which bears the weight of the body, is. in 
one of them, three inches of a Iioman palm 
longer than the other. But this inequality is 
not without reason, for they wished to give 
to the foot which stands behind, a< much as 
it might lose to the sight from being at a 
greater distance from the spectator, (p. 71.) 

[In speaking of the relative merits of the 
Laokoiin, he says:] — The Laokoiin is a much 
more learned work than the Apollo. Age- 
sander, the maker of the chief figure of the 
Laokoiin, must have been a much more ex- 
perienced and skilled artist than the design- 
er of the Apollo had need to be; but the 
latter must have been gifted with a sublimer 
genius and a more susceptible soul. Apollo 
has the sublimity which found no place in 
the Laiikiion. (p. 2G0.) 

[After speaking of tiie use which the artist 
makes of his knowledge of muscular action, 
he says:] 

This is made still more manifest in the 
same set of muscles in Laiikoon (a nature 



[Translated by E. S. Morgan.) 

AVinckelmann's Geschichie der Kunst des Alter- 



elevated through the Ideal) when compared 
in this part of the body witli the figures of 
gods and deified men such as the Hercules 
and Apollo Belvidere. The action of these 
muscles in Laokoiin is exaggerated beyond 
the true to the possible; they form hillocks 
which close upon each other, and express 
the highest exertion of strength in suffering 
and resistance, (p. 205.) 

Laokoiin is a picture of the most sensitive 
pain, which here shows itself in all the mus_ 
cles, nerves, and veins; the blood is in the 
greatest agitation, caused by the deadly bite 
of the serpent, and every part of the body is 
represented as strained and suffering, in 
which the artist exhibited all the instincts of 
human nature as well as his own great wis- 
dom and art. But in the representation of 
this outward suffering appears the tried soul 
of a great man who struggles with necessity, 
and will stifle and repress any expression of 
his pain — which I have endeavored to make 
still more evident to the reader in my de- 
scription of this statue in Part II. (p. 326.) 

Of the statues entirely wrought with the 
chisel, the Laiikoon is the most beautiful; 
and here an observant eye will remark witli 



